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In the meantime, Mariannina had received Ludwig's letter. She
declared that her feelings were hurt, and that she would not come
if it disturbed the King's peace of mind, but that it pained her
deeply. Thereupon the King weakened and wrote that he left
the decision in her hands. Mariannina answered promptly:
'I am coming, but I assure you that both my husband and I will
avoid anything which might disturb your peace/ At the beginning
of March they both arrived in Rome. The Marchese Florenzi and
his wife are here/ Ludwig wrote home.1 'You can be quite easy
about my nerves; the Marchese's conduct is very different this
time, and besides, I am luckily cured of my infatuation. . . /

The King was pleased to accept invitations every evening,
not only from the aristocracy but also from lawyers and others.
'In Rome/ he stated contentedly, 'the different grades of society
are less clearly demarcated and therefore more amusing/2 He
wrote to his friend Tann3: 'In Rome I found the old Ludwig
again whom in Munich latterly I had believed lost. Rome casts a
spell over me, but the Jesuits do not. I have never had any
sympathy with them and am now more than ever opposed to
them/ In this opinion he was supported by the Marchesa, who
had no good word to say for the priests and their temporal
power. Ludwig gave her German lessons every day. Her husband
looked on distrustfully, but gradually became reconciled,
particularly as his wife treated the King in a markedly cooler
manner.

It had long been Ludwig's dearest wish that his poems should
be published, and at the beginning of March, 1829, an edition of
1,500 copies was brought out by Freiherr von Cotta, assisted by
Schenk, the Minister of the Interior. Ludwig asked for criticism,
but Schenk was too subservient to give an impartial verdict.
On the contrary, he passed without any criticism poems which,
although rich in subject matter, were nevertheless bad in style
and of which Spindler wrote later that Ludwig had laid bare his
innermost feelings with a total disregard for the rules of prosody.4
Schenk went so far as to speak of beautiful poems which he had
read with the greatest delight; he even described some of them
as jewels of the noblest art. From another also not disinterested
side the King heard only praise. Cornelius asserted: 'Your elegies,
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